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Foar self-instractloAal lodtiles designed at the City 
OniTersity of lev lork for training special education teachers were 
field tested vith 357 students* Inforsatlon on sodnle functioning vas 
obtained fron students ajid instructors through questionnaires, 
ratings of sodule activities, cossents on the materials add probleis 
encooiitered, and obserrat^ions of students participating in.sodule 
act/ivities. Instructors sho tbek an active role in the sbdule 
reported a greater suc<5asjB irate than those instructor^ vho didn't 
take an active role, liong^the sodule adaptations sade by instructors 
to Met student needs vere provision of supplementary vcrk 
assignsents vhere needed , and use of students* prior experience. Field 
testing revealed the difficulty in developing valid pre- 
postassesssent procedures. (SB) • ^ 
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M»ult$ and Implications oT the Field Testing of the C.[).W.i iSi*fo'^Sy -rM?"^o"!IS; 

Special Education Modules / ' llf^.^'^V.rc^T^:}^^^:^ 

Lawrence Kili an / \iV,'^r^cT.irr,llVCXll,V,7l' 

/ 

In this paper or presentation I will discuss briefly the field 
testing phase Qf the ^UHY module development project. I will describe 
the design anjd the scope of the field testing, and share with you 
what we've, leaVned from it with emphasis on the conditions under *^ * 

whfch modules are likely to be effectiv^e and where ^hey could stand 
improvement. 

Just to preclude any confusion, throughout this paper I will 
refer td all per.s^9^)s^us^^ modules as "students". "Students", 
as used here means teacherr la* training : it includes not only educa- 
ticn Students but also teachers who are. taking graduate courses or 
who are participating fn^ in-service traFning programs. 



The purpose of the field testing was to evaluate the effective- 
ness of modules as' learning tools in diverse, educational settings 
an<h to provide data on how the specific modOles uyd could be 
improved. O^a wer% gathered from a variety of sources in each field 
test-site. 

Information on module function-ing was obtained^rom students and 
.instructors through^ the use of extensive questionnaires. The Instruc- 
tors and students rated the effectiveness of each activity ofthe 

they used on a six point rating scale. In addition they were 
asked questions about the general effect i ver^ess of the material 'and 
about problems encountered in . Its use, Man^ questions were ppen-ended 
and cominents on areas not covered in'the qu^-st lonnal re %/ere solicited. 

Use was also made of participant observers (graduate students in. 
education and psycho j^g^ who attended ^as^ sessions and participated 



in,act ivi tics along with the. students using hhe module material. . 

Observer reports provided a comprehensive, Immediate source of cjata ' 

* ♦'> ' ^ • 

on the<use of selected parts of the module. I^rr one c^se in .whicb-^ 
two modules were used as a ba$is for a complete graduate •course-, a 
participant observer attended and part icipat<Jd ^ each*of the fifteen 
class sessions. While the tabul'at^ion of the students' and instructors'^ 

If ^ T ^ 

ratfngs were helpful in i nd i cat ing effect^ive'iess- of various mo'dLHe 
components, the participant observer reports were extremely helpful 

in determining v;hy a particular activity was either effective or in- 

' ^ > ^--^ 
effective and how that activity could be or was improved*'.; 

The field testing tommencrt in the summer of 197^ and. conti nued 

through the fall of 1975. Dupng that time, the modules were used 

by a total of 357 students in a wide range' of educational setti/igs J 

whic+i Included: four public colleges of the City University of New 

York, two pVivate colleger in the New York metropolitan area, in- 

service training programs of five special education programs of the 

New York City Board of Edijcation and one in-*>ervice program of the 

4 

New York State SEIMC netwofk. . 

Of the 357 students , one -hundred fifty-five used one of the modules 
as part of a graduate course. -Fifty-^six students used the material 
as part of an inservice course and one hundred f i fty-f Ive^studentB 
used the materiahin the form of a one day in-service. triiinlng workshop* 
(The number of students using each mocfule and the nunlber of modules 
used in each setting are presented in Table I). . ^ 

As was mentioned earlier, the modules Were -designed to be completely 
self-instrpct lon^l and^when poss'rble a choice.of alterrtative instructional 
activities was provided* Each instructor assigning a ^mojlule was free' 
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to u^'it as^he, saw fit;^^*take an active role In using, adapting 
, or, adding to mateKial or to take ho part at all in the module 

* dthcr thahx^signing it o>V() reading and checKinq the assessmerm. 

^ ' ^ > ■ ' / 

^ . In five fJcId test sites, the modules were ur»ed wItKout the/lnstruc- 

tor taking on ijctive role. Only one of these* five in^^uctors reported 

that the students soccess f u1 1 y , comp 1 eted the module, 

However,- the results wer^ different wher<; the instructor adap^ted 

-or c'^pnndcd the m.-^trric/l^ to fit the needs the stUTfrnts, the 

educational setting or o particular handicapf)ing situation. Eight, 

of thirteen instructors (61^) who took an achive role in the module 

^ reported that students successfully completetl the material. 

Some ways t-hat instructors have effectively adapted the CUt^Y 

odvl^5 to student ne/d-s include the followihg: ^ 

Drawing ($n the students' pr tor expe'*ience when 

introducing a modu^ to sun;>(<^ent or elaborate* 

the module's overview. / 
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Belating the module to other work in the course i 



or highlighting 1jts relevance to the classroom 
if the module is used in an inservice setting. 
RewritTng or adding -to the pre-ass<issment to 
provide for" questions at a higher taxonomJc level 
if the sophist ication Mevel of the students 
warrants this. ^ An example of when this might be 
adaptation of a Inodule in an 

Jtt >ng 

Admifl 

nt's exposure to theNqodule contents 
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5. Setting a higher criterion 'Ifevel f*or competency 
. ^attainment if the ^purpose for usfn^g the module 

is to increase an already existing competence. 

6. Settiing,up.a time table of expecte'±.complet ion 

J 

^ ' dates for each of t-he module pahts and period- 

♦ 

ically checking on student progress. 

. 7. • Ass^isting. in, the formation of peer* group in^s^ 

8. -Allowino cTaSiS time or siting up Dffice hours 

♦ 

for questions of clarification and to. provide 

for the expressed need of more instructor contact . 

% / 
Evaluating student assignments at critical 

points in the module artd providing effective 

and early feedback, \ 

10. Providing supplementary work assignments where 

needed. 

^ 11. Scheduling larg'e group discussions to j^hare ex- 

\ 

periences, clear up misconceptions and extend 
and consolidate concept acquisition. ' - 
12. Revising the post -assessment to include? spme 

^measure of performance under simulated or actuel 
» classroom conditions. 
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3ome comments need to be [nade aboMt-i^gth assessments and activities' 
in modur^s. 

Z6ch of modules tontatf^^'a prrfr^iTsPSSmgnT^^ chTcan se|ye to 
exempt students from all or part of the activities of the modii^le 
and a posjt-as-^e^^wect whrch certifies student as competent in the 
competencies addressed in rhe mpdule. The field testing experience 



made it clear once again tha^ it is. very difficult to develop 
valid assessment procedures pre or post. Coitments made by instructors, 
♦students, and participant observers revealed some basic problems.^ 
For example', two of the pre-assessments ^.pent too much time 
assessi'ng prerequisite skills and did a poor job in selecting students 
for different entry levels in t^e module. Stme of post-assessments 
were not -directly 4:eJated^to the varied activities of ^the modules. 
The assessment procedures in most cases requ*" red students to submit 
written answers to written questions. The alssessments of two of , 
the modules were criticized for\elyir;q on specific information /» . ^ 
questions which required students neithe- to "integrate the material 
they learned nor to reflect upon it. 

' The last point I'll make about assessment procedures concerns an 
at'tempt by one module author to use-fjeer evaluation. Peer evaluafron 
here mdans that a. group of students evaluate each others perform^ce 
on some givt^ criteria. The results indicate this technique simply 
didn't work: it was found to be insufficiently complete or critical. 

Some activities in the modules were more or less effective. The use 

• of video-taping of students working with children or thpir peers was. 
judged to be verV effective. The use of small peer groupings for the 

( plan|il*g and conduct, of s imulat ions was alsC judged effective. On 
the other 'hand, the use o.f role play activities under artificial c 

* dit ions' was not' well received. 

. This paper hjs presented some highl?5ht?f===«^.4h^^ ^^^y*^ 
field testing of k modules designed for training speciaT-^ducat 1 on 
teachers. A principal finding of the field testing was that modules 
are not as effective when they are used solely as self-instructional . *,v| 
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systems as when.th<» inst/uctors take an active role in adapting ^ ' •^1.%'.'^!'. 



the modular material. A more complete discu'ssion'is contained in 
a full field tes^t report and each of the modules now contain 
a section on suggested revisits and procedures for modul«5 use. 
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Module Use in Graduate Courses 



Module ^ 

Interpersonal Perceptipn 
Family Reactions to the 

Handicapped Chi Id, 
How Parents Can Help 
Modality Linking 



Number of 
Students 

. 86 

2k 
22 



Number of 
Classes 



3 

2 



Module^ Use in In-service Courses 



Module 



fnterpersonal Percept ion 
Family Reactions to the 

Handicapped Chi Id 
How Parents Can Help 
Modal i ty Linking 



Number of 
Students 



13 
13 
21 



Number of 
Classes 



3 

3 

3 



Module 



Module Use in Staff Developm<>nt 
V/orkshop 

Numbcf of» 
Students 



ModaTuty Linking 



Total 



'155 
390* 



Number of 
Classes 

1- 



2k 



*Sfnce 33 students used a module twice the aijctual sample size is 357. 
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